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erently they approached the table, and then they all
sighed. The bottle was deliberately and ceremoniously
uncorked, and the wine poured into small glasses, while
the waiters looked on with breathless reverence. The
two connoisseurs touched glasses and slowly carried
them to their lips. There was absolute silence. All
eyes were upon them, and when they drank deeply and
expressed their satisfaction, the whole establishment
heaved a sigh of relief.

Mrs. Low now reminded Stevenson of this story, and
he, declaring it was no "story/' but an historical ac-
count of what had actually happened, repeated it word
for word as he had originally told it. When he came
to the end, he added, " And the cellarman, overcome
with emotion, dropped dead." As he said these words,
he saw by his hearers' faces that this was a divergence
from the original tale, and added quickly, " That about
the cellarman is not really true!"

The quickness with which he caught the first sign of
surprise at the only variation, and the readiness with
which he recovered himself, were no less characteristic
of Stevenson, as Mr. Low truly says, than the fact
that the story of his invention took so concrete a form
in his mind that, perhaps without its having recurred
to his memory in all the interval, he was able to give
the identical words and details as they had originally
presented themselves to him.

An old project had this year been revived by Mr.
Gilder of a boat-voyage down the Rhone to be written
by Stevenson and illustrated by Mr. Low, but the
former's health was now too precarious for even the
most luxurious of such journeys. His visit to Paris,
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